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Sidney Fay Blake, who died on the last day of 1959, left 
as a legacy to his colleagfues what will become one of their 
most useful reference tools, his Geographical Guide to the 
Floras of the World — Part 11". Although, in his last 

years, effort toward the completion of this work consumed 
the greatest part of Dr. Blake’s time and energy, other long¬ 
standing pursuits were not neglected and his days were 

filled with interest and activity to the very end. 

Sidney Blake was born on August 31, 1892, in Stough¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, where he lived until he finished his 
graduate studies and where he returned for holidays regu¬ 
larly throughout his life. From his early youth he was 
keenly interested in Natural History, chiefly in birds until 
his later high school years, when an interest in plants be¬ 
came dominant. He then began his study of the flora of 
Stoughton, carried on intermittently throughout his life, 
and essentially completed for publication on his last visit 
to Massachusetts in September 1959. He entered Harvard 
College as an undergraduate in September 1908 and re¬ 
mained in some status at the University until his appoint¬ 
ment as assistant botanist in the United States Department 

of Agriculture in 1918. 

Since the details of his eaidy years have been ably recorded 
elsewhere by the person best qualified to write of them, his 


’Taxonomist, Crops Research Division, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Maryland. 

-Part I published, with Alice C. Atwood as junior author, in 1942; Part II to be pub- 
li.'^hed in early llHil. 
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friend from eai’ly childhood and later his wife, Doris Holnie.s 
Blake', I shall write here about a phase of Dr. Blake’s life 
which he I’ecoi'ded himself. In letters to his two professors 
at the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University', Benjamin 
Lincoln Robinson, Asa Gray Professor of Botany, and Mer¬ 
ritt Lyndon Fei-nald, Fisher Professor of Natural History 
(Botany), from 1910 to 1918, many aspects of his personali¬ 
ty and w'orking' habits become clear. My personal acQuaint- 
ance w ith Dr. Blake began during my graduate study at the 
Gray Herbarium some tw'enty years ago. His friendly intei’- 
est in my w'ork continued in a most helpful fashion fi’om 
that time until his death, including the years fi’om 1952 on, 
wdien w^e w'ere colleagues at the Plant Industry Station, 

Beltsville, Maryland. Of these years also I shall wu'ite brioflv. 

« 

Sidney Blake entered college with an unusual knowledge 
of research methods and scientific procedures and early in 
his undergraduate career began to present pajiers for publi¬ 
cation. In 1910, wdien a junior at Harvard and eighteen 
years old, he had three short botanical papers published. 
Dining this year too, he entered into his first controversy 
on botanical nomenclature, a subject with w hich, from inter¬ 
est or professional obligation, he w^as to become more oi’ less 
involved for the rest of his life. At that time he had not 
clearly made the break from zoological to botanical nomen¬ 
clature and was rather in favor of adapting some procedui'es 
of the former code to the latter rather than considering the 
tw'o as distinct areas. In March 1910 he w»-nte to Dr T7nl.in_ 


son 


a 


I 


am perfectly w'illing to insei’t that triliteral 


var. 


and thus cut out the trinomial. Mv 


arise, I suppose, principally from the fact that I learned 
nomenclature in the study of ornithology, and from that 
science the objectionable ‘var.’, or the Greek letter which 
frequently took its place, has been banished for tw'enty yeai’s 
and more, for the reason that it was absolutely no use 
As to the difference in meaning of variety, suI}S})(Ties‘, and 


•^PuhlishtHl in Taxon 9 (5): 129-141. 1960. 

‘These letters kinilly loaneil mr by Dr. Kee<i C. Rollin.s, 
ium and the present Asa Gray Professor of Botany, 


Director of the Gray Herluu- 
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form, as employed in botany, 1 am in the dark. . . The call¬ 
ing of cristate forms of Polypodium and Pellaea varieties 
seems to be an abuse of the term. I should call them forms, 
as indeed is done in very many similar cases in the 7th edi¬ 
tion of the Manual, in speaking of the plants, but not in 
giving their scientific designation. What you would call sub¬ 
species are probably those forms, designated as varieties, 
which are distinguished in Gray’s Manual by heavy type 



S. F. Blake — France, 1950 


and separate paragraphing. If these plants really represent 
a different degree of differentiation why is it not expressed 
by the abbreviation subsp.? Although their distinctness is 
sufficiently obvious in the case of the Manual, when one 
quotes a name from that book of what value is the heavy 
type and separate paragraph in that volume going to be, if 
one uses the word ‘var.’ as is there done?” Unfortunately 
the reply to this letter is not extant. 

The only letter to Blake of that period, of which we have 
a copy, is dated June 22, 1910, from Professor Fernald, for 
the editors of Rhodora. In this a note on a fern is rejected 
because “it has been the policy to decline articles in which 
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the author in the same ai‘ticle follows two distinct codes of 

nomenclature.” The paper was not published, but other 

notes on ferns appeai’ed in Rhodora the following year. So, 

he leai-ned early, and from actual practice, the principles of 

the discipline he was to follow. There appai'ently was no 

question of the validity of his botanical discoveries, chiefly 

new records for his ai*ea, but of the form in which he 

presented his findings. His keen eye for collecting was well 

trained and his bibliographical interests initiated by the 

time he had finished his undergraduate studies, with honors, 
in 1912. 

In the spring of 1913, his first year of graduate work, 
Blake made his initial visit to the herbarium of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution in Washington. There, duidng two months 
of study, he solved some of his botanical problems; but he 
found others: among some of the questions involved in 
Walter’s Flora Caroliniana was one, concerning a name in 
the Umbelliferae that he discussed in a letter to Dr. Robin¬ 
son on July 2nd. In an earlier note to Professor Fernald he 
had widtten of his first collecting trip in Virginia where he 
“Took any quantity of things new to me — Aplectrum, clus¬ 
ters of Conopholis with great swollen misshapen rootstocks, 
Gillenia, Red Birch, many Carices, several Butter cups, and 
any quantity of other things. Have been jiutting them up 

until 1 just now (2:50 A. M.) ran out of sheets so I believe 
I will go to bed.” 

Up to this time the letters are brief, concerned with specific 
problems, written only during temporary absences from the 
Gray Herbarium. In August 1913, during a collecting trip 
of about six weeks to the province of New Brunswick, in 
eastern Canada, his more or less weekly letters to Pi’ofessor 
Fernald are full of interest in his collections, pleasure in his 
field experiences, and amusement at the details of living in 
a somewhat foi*eign atmosphere and the minor mishaps and 
calamities which occur to all collectors. From his first head¬ 
quarters in Bathurst he wrote with some glee: “It seems 
that the Sunday I^efore I arrived the priest had been telling 
his flock of some sort of agricultural expert, who was to 
appear soon in the district and travel about visiting the sick 
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and afflicted orchards, cornfields, and strawberry beds of the 
parish recalling them to a life of renewed fruitfulness, so 


I when I appeared 


was hailed as the aforesaid Messiah, 


and I almost think that some of them still think I am really 
he, and shamefully shirking my work to loaf around the sea¬ 
shore. . He wrote in detail of his collections and probable 
new records, since Professor Fernald had a special interest 
in this area. Lycopodium trisiachyum he considered the best 
of his early finds, because it had not been previously recorded 
north of northern Maine. From the Bathurst headquarters 
he made short trips by all kinds of transportation for several 
weeks, and noted his difficulties in some detail: “Monday the 
25th I again risked my life by taking the Caraquet Ry. . . 

. . . yanking 
V. . . . and if 



The train plugs along over a one-track road . . . 
the cars ahead and then letting them sag back, . . 
luck and the wind are with her she covers 26 miles in two 
hours.” From Miscou he sent “scraps” of collections of Atri- 

, Salicornia, and Polyyonum which constituted records 
or were new to science. Fi’om Newcastle, N. B., he wrote of 
a visit to the Natural Histoiw museum in Chatham to check 
the herbarium, and included a list with many corrections of 
published records from the area which had been based on 
previous misidentifications of the specimens. A few hastily 
written postcards telling of the latest finds end the corres¬ 
pondence of this collecting trip which seemed to have been 
profitable and refreshing. 

The correspondence recommenced on December 21, 1913, 
when Sidney Blake arrived in London to begin a period 
of study as a Sheldon Travelling Fellow of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, and continued until July 1915. During this period 
of world turmoil, in which he was himself somewhat en¬ 
meshed, he managed nevertheless to accomplish a rather 
phenomenal amount of botanical work, including solution 
of many monographic, floristic, and bibliographical prob¬ 
lems. The facets of Blake’s character most clearly revealed 
in these letters are his quiet confidence and mature ap¬ 


proach to his research studies. He apparently had no 
hesitancy about the path he wished to follow, no doubt 
about his ability to cope with the problems as they arose. 
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and no hint of either false modesty or false pride in his 
efforts, only a simple satisfaction in each task as he ac¬ 
complished it and an eagerness to take up the next one. 

The first botanical questions to occiijiy Sidney Blake 
during his early months in England (from late December, 
101.to mid May, 1911), were related to the genera of 
whicli he had collected reiu'esentatives the previous sum¬ 
mer, among them Afripic.r, Salicornia, and Polygonum. His 
conclusions concerning these and many other problems 
wen* published in the following yeai's and form a part of 
his very sizeable bibliogra])hy. He enjoyed and profited 
from his association with the many British and European 
Ixitanists and wrote at some length of their assistance. He 
was very careful, however, to draw his own conclusions 
and was not influenced to accept oi)inions he thought un¬ 
sound or inadequate. Of Mr. Moss “who seemed very glad 
to hell) me with Salicornia” he later wrote (to M. L. Fern- 



aid, February 27, 1911); “I don’t remember whether 1 
wrote' \'ou that Moss had given me a fine series of types 
and typical siiecimens of his Salicornia.'^ — which neverthe¬ 
less doesn’t make me think any better of his new species. 
(li.'<arficnlafa is beautifully distinct, but the others as the 

say are rotterr. He doesn’t impress one as being 
particularly cautious (he identified two of our things with 
his at first, only to reject them afterward) or especially 
careful about verifying details in a series of sjiecimens.” 
And later, in discussing Moss’s forthcoming Cambridge 
British Flora (same letter) wi-ote: “Moss’ idea of sections 
and subgenera is good 1 l)elieve, and I shall not disagree 
with his ideas as to their nomenclature. However the 
plates, about which he is very enthusiastic, are mostly not 
at all good in their rendeidng of details, and the almost 
lack of measui'ements (esjiecially bad when new foi’ms are 
described as ‘smaller in all their paits’ &c.) is very un¬ 
fortunate.” He seems, however, to have enjoyed his visits 
with Moss and to have done some collecting dui-ing them, 
for he wrote in an early letter from Paris (to M. L. Fernald, 


Paris, May 1.5, 191 1) : “P.S. While visiting Dr. Moss at 

Easter 1 colh'cti'd some Caltha palurtrir and had it cooked 
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and then ate it. 


Ml 


Moss said it smelled very badly while it was being cooked, 
but it certainly had no ill effects. Shall have to try the 
American one when I get the chance, for I have never eaten 
that, and it may be that some varietal difference would ap¬ 
pear in its reaction.” 

Many of Blake’s letters gave detailed accounts of his 
solutions to the various problems he was attacking, with 
the help of one or another colleague or by study of types 
or more adequate collections. Rosa blanda, he wrote (Jan¬ 


uary 11, 1914) “With Dr. Rendle’s help I have succeeded 

in straightening out . . . Cochlear la has turned out veiy 

interesting also, and I have succeeded in identifying all 

but two or three of our forms. The very rounded-podded 

long-styled species, typified by F[ernald] & W[iegand] 
o ian .‘f. o n 01-1 Qi-irl is a snlendid match for the 


seems 


be a quite distinct species. C. fenesfrata R. Br. is quite as 
interpreted in Dr. Robinson’s revision. C. clanica is a veiy 
distinct little species; one oi* two of Richardson’s sheets 
labeled that are not it, and I do not believe it occurs in 
America. Our C. officiralls is certainly distinct fiom the 

ordinary 


name 


short-style plant also with pods like ours occurs rarely in 
the Herbaria from Europe. C. groenlandica seems to be 


much 

dum 


Am 


two species, and shall then 1 hope be able to finish up this 

genus and write you the results.” 

nf his time also was occupied with checking col- 


Some 

lections 


compai 

ium and part of it with becoming 


with London and its surroundings. He wrote to Professor 
Fernald (February 2, 1914) “Today I finished the Nfd. list 

[checking Newfoundland collections at Professor Fernald’s 
request] at the British Museum and tomorrow start in with 
Polygonum, which will doubtless be hard enough. Some 
German or Swedish botanist has recently worked up avicn- 
larc, so that there will be some guideposts on the way. The 


*> 
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woatluM- has been very springlike foi- tlie last week, and the 
robins, blackbirds, starlings, & misselthiaishes havi* been 
tuning up, & last Saturday I heard the skylark’s llighl 
song at the Hendon aei-odi-ome. I spend about one day a 
week sightseeing and the i-est in botany, and am enjoying my 
trip immensely. Have mastered the 

can ev'en understand a bi’akeman calling off stations in the 



coinage, and 


underground 


sometimes. 




In the last letter befoi-e leaving foi- Paris (to P>. L. Pob- 
inson, April ‘I, 191d) Blake discussed si'ven genei’a on which 
he made some studies, not all of them conclusive, foi- he 
wrote ol the LJrticu species “They ai'e by fai- the most 
troublesome lot 1 have had to d('al with so far excepting 
SalirorHKi, which is now left in very much the same condi¬ 
tion as it was befoi-e. Moss’ splitting being of very little 
help with our forms, and i-athei' ovei-done as regards the 
Lnglish ones. As to of which I bi*ought o\er 

I am afi-aid 1 won’t be able to accom¬ 
plish much. Nobody in Kngland will confess to knowing 
the group, and without breeding them I doubt if any d(‘li- 
nite decisions could be reached.’’ 


In the first letter from Pai-is (to M 


1 ~). 


191 1) he rather sums up the difficulties and then later 
expresses his great joy in his work: “(One of the troubles 
in Hngland at present seems to be the amateui- specialists, 
comi)ai-ed with whom Rafinesque and Pcydberg are almost 
lumpers. Rosa, Hieracium, and Rubus are of course the 


worst labyi-inths, but there are plenty of other genera that 
these people insist on splitting into the minutest of ‘small 
s|)ecies’.) ... 1 am ever so much obliged to you and Dr. 
Robinson foi- getting the fellowship renewed for another 


yeai-. It was a thing I hadn’t dared to hope for, but the 
time won’t be any too long to look up the vai-ious (luestions 
that are coming up all the time. You will 1 hope have some 
more lists of species for me to look up. I enjoyed that New¬ 
foundland work, getting- in touch with the old American 
collectors and literature, and [lerhaps ne.xt fall you may 
want some of the La Pylaie plants looked up.’’ In the same 
letter he writes with some amusement: “Last Satui-dav 
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night 1 went to the Folies-Bergeres and was very much 
startled at the first thing thrown on the screen, which was 
l)roi<era rotundifolia in the act of capturing a fly! It was 
followed by Pimjuicida, said to be ‘common in North Ameri¬ 
ca’, Sarracenia ftava or one of the other slender southern 
species said to have ‘originally come from Canada’, and 
Dionaea ; but the program aftei* that was not particularly 
botanical! . . . and tonight in a restaurant in the Latin 
Quarter I had the pleasure of being taken for a Frenchman 
by an American girl and her mother . . . and being asked 
for the salt in worse French than my own. She must have 
been a little disconcerted when 1 asked it back in English 

a little while afterwards.” 

From Geneva in July there was a short note with an- 
swers to questions; from Berlin on August 12th to Profes¬ 
sor Fernald, a postcard written in German script, and 
giving the first hint of world difficulties'^: “I have been here 
foi‘ two weeks; how much longer I must remain I do not 
know. England has cut the Geiman cable, so we can think 
what we please about the war; we have no news at all from 
America. But 1 must admit that Americans here in Ger¬ 
many are very well treated, in spite of what England has 
perhaps indicated. Miss Perkins, in the Museum, is very 
friendly, and 1 am very happy not to be entirely alone. 1 
have enough to do in the Museum if I have to remain for 
a few months, but I hope that does not happen. I have 
been considering the idea of working with the genera 
Viguiera and Flourensia, as Dr. Robinson has suggested ...” 

On August 25th Blake had arrived safely in London and 
wrote to Professor Fernald what seems to me a most pene¬ 
trating letter here quoted almost entirely: 

‘‘I don’t think I was ever in my life as glad to get any¬ 
where as I was to get home to London last Friday night, 
after two days of most uncomfortable traveling. Miss Per¬ 
kins, who was very kind to me while 1 was at Berlin, had 
her sailing booked for 12 September, and at first planned 
to come with me and wait till that date in Rotterdam, but 


•*I ;ini g:i*iilerul to Mr. 


Paul C. 


Russell for this translation. 
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at the last nionient changed her mind and decided to stay 
at Berlin till about 1 September. If she does so she may 
never get out, for German attacks in Holland are expected 
any day, and once they come there is absolutely no escape 
for Amei’icans, or of course anybody else—for Italy is 


to be closed in a few days, when she will declai'e luu’self 
against (Germany, without the shadow of a doul)t. Then 
let the Cossacks get down in Berlin, as they will in the end, 
and an Ameidcan’s life is worth no more than a German’s. 
There wei-e 100 Americans and Gei-man-Americans on our 
special tiain, and every one of us 1 believe was proger- 
manic. You see in Berlin they had tilled us with tales of 
the Russians — who are not the vital issue in this war, l>ut 
will be in the next, in the event of the allies’ success in this 
sti’uggie; and win they — and it seemed to us that 

p]ui'ope was threatened with the plague of Tsai’dom. It is 


not 


yet; but it is threatened with the merciless domina¬ 


tion of a tyrannical Prussian militarism, which has already 
shown its true nature by demanding $40,000,000 indemnity 
of a city it has just conquered, which according to a si)oech 
1 heard in fi-ont of the Reichstagsgebaude intends to get 
live times the amount this time that it got in ’71 out of 
F^i'ance, and will ‘erasieren’ all Fh’ance fi’om the maj) in 
addition, and which engineered this war from the start with 
the view of capturing Belgium and Holland and what it 
could take of Fi’ance. At least I don’t see what other view 
is logical. Austria knew well enough that Servia would 
never submit to having Austrians sit in judgment in her 
courts; therefore she intended war; and it was cleai* enough 
that Russia must come in, since she would not permit the 
acquisition of more Slav territory by Austi’ia. Austria 
would never have risked Russia without German (i.e. P) us- 
sian) backing, therefoi’e in spite of hei' specious attempts 
at peace-making Germany must also have foreseen the 
war, and wanted it too, for without her support Austida 
would never have dared defy Russia. France of course had 
to come in with Russia, and England just as certainly once 
Germany attacked Belgium, Germany’s absolutely won¬ 
derful systemization of eveiything, whose worst di’aw- 
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back is its destruction of initiative in the people, has car¬ 
ried it thru so far; their mobilization of millions of men, 
carried thru in eight days without a hitch, is the greatest 
thing of the kind in history. The deciding factor in the 
land struggle seems to me to be Russia, whose strength is 
a doubtful quantity; how much has she improved since 
1905? France and the rest of them, England included, are 
almost certain to fall before Germany’s army; if Russia 


does too, all is lost on land. The hope of the allies is to 

^ M A 


starve out Germany; if England can only prevent the im¬ 
portation of food, Germany must give in in time. But 

the conflict is one that may drag on for years.” 

This, the longest non-botanical statement in the whole 
Blake correspondence, with its clear perception and its 
telling prophecy gives a fair view of Sidney Blake s keen 
and deal* thinking. He continued this letter with an ac¬ 
count of his work in Berlin, mentioning particularly the 

Compositae in 


which he had become strongly interested 
and in which he had found some new species, Suusin, Floiu- 
ern^ia, and Vifjuiera, as well as a wholly new genus, for 
all of which he left d escriptions which were published in 
Germany in 1916. He felt that he had enough work to keep 
him busy for some time in England because Personally I 
think the voyage to America is a bit risky at present with 

so many German cruisers scooting about.” 

In November 1914 (to M. L. Fernald, November 2o) 


Blake was well settled at his work again in spite of wai 
time inconveniences! “The only lights in the Biitish 
Museum herbarium now are small ones in the bays, and 
about all they are useful for is card-cataloging. At Kew 
there are no lights except in the library, but then theie 
never have been lights there in the herbarium. Any leal 
work has to stop at about four o’clock now, which doesn’t 
give a very long day.” He followed with a summation of 
his work in so far as it affected the plants of the Gray s 
Manual area and continued “. . . should be very glad 
if you could let me know of some more species or groups 
that could be looked up to advantage over here, as I shall 
not be able to get back to Cambridge now until next fall.’ 
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111 Decembei- (December 7) he sent to his classmate, Har¬ 
old St. John, a lull account of types ot /i///nc.r in the Lin- 
naean hei’barium, which had been reipiested, and closed 
rather wistfully “Wish you could spai-e the time to write a 
word about Ted Hill, [R. E.] Toi*rey, Cap [Weston] & the 
rest. I haven’t heard a word fi'om anyliody for ages and 


ages. 

During the winter of 1915 a large pai*t of the time was 
occupied with woi’k on the Compositae, the family on which 
lu‘ was to become the uiuiuestioned American authority, 
succeeding’ his professor, B. L. Robinson, who had stimu¬ 
lated his interest in the group. In Ajiril he wrote, “1 am 
sending you a paper embodying some of the results of the 
work 1 have been doing this wintei- on various genera of 
the Comjiositae ... 1 should have jirefei’red to publish these 
notes in somewhat different form after my return to Ameri¬ 
ca. but the appeai-ance of Rydberg’s first fascicle of Com- 
positae in the North American Flora has warned me that 
to secure priority they must be published soon. Most of 
them are things which 1 have had under consideration foi’ 
a considerable length of time, and 1 should not care to 
see them all gathered in by Dr. Rydbei-g.’’ His next letter 


f I’om England to Di*. Robinson (M 


indicated his 


return of the proof of a paper on the Walter Heibai’ium 
(at the Bi’itish Museum), discussed briefly the wai’ as it 
was affecting his Bi’itish friends, and closed with “Conscrij)- 
tion st'ems a certainty of the immediate future, and with 
an uj)set in the Cabinet, anti-German riots (apparently over 
now) and weekly Zeppelin visits, we do not lack for excite¬ 
ment. On July M, he wrote Professor P’ernald that he was 
leaving’ tor two weeks in Scotland “with Bakei* and two oi’ 

three friends of his.’’ With this the overseas correspon¬ 
dence ended. 


The remaining letters of the Gray Herbarium period (to 
the end of 1918) when Blake was comj)leting’ his work for 
the doctorate were infrequent and concerned chiefly with 
mattei’s of the moment. They do not add significantly to 
those already cited. The letters, although presenting most 
clearly Blake, the young botanist, give a glimpse also of 
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the naturalist, interested throughout his life in ornithology 
and in later years in paleontology as well. Among the almost 
thirty species named for him are two fossil mollusca and a 
coral of his own collecting. His gentle sense of humor may 
be observed in his letters along with his delight in some¬ 
what cryptic botanical jokes or puns. His interest in 
languages was lasting and stood him in good stead in his 
later bibliographical studies. His avocations, just as his 
work, seemed to have started from very early interests 
and were carried on continuously through the years. His 
style of writing, his handwriting itself, and his working 
methods changed scarcely at all through the years. His 
early taxonomic revisions of large genera are as useful 
as when first published and almost none have been super¬ 
seded by more recent studies. They are an appropriate 
heritage from one of our outstanding colleagues. 

From the time that Sidney Blake left Harvard to the day 
of his death he served as botanist in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. His published contributions during this 
long tenure were numerous, and his unpublished contribu¬ 
tions in the form of summaries and reports were of great 
usefulness to his colleagues. His knowledge of the botanical 
resources of the Washington libraries was unequalled and 
his infiuence toward increasing them substantial. Although 
he was considerably occupied by routine chores, these were 
not all distasteful to him. He derived certain satisfaction 
from his ability to identify impossible scraps of specimens 
sent to the Department from all over the country, from 
clarifying fuzzy statements in manuscripts, and from cor¬ 
recting actual errors. He seemed to regret only the dis¬ 
proportion of time to his boundless nervous energy. His 
prestige in the Washington scientific community was high 
and he represented the Department in several capacities 
relating to his particular field. He was an official delegate 
to the 7th International Botanical Congress in Stockholm 
in 1950 and spent some months before and after the meet¬ 
ings at European libraries and herbaria. During a short 
excursion with some French botanists in the vicinity of 
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the Aji’ricultural School at Grig’iion the pliotograph re¬ 
produced here was taken. 

t* years of his life Dr. Blake’s working’ 

time was largely devoted to bibliogi’aphical studies which 


culminated in his two important I’eference works — Geo- 
gi-aphical Guide to the Floras of the World — Part I, pub¬ 
lished in 1942, and Part II, cari’ied through to galley proof 
at the time of his cleath, and soon to be published. Many 
of Blake’s colleagues have expressed I’egi’et that he devoted 
so much time to this lai'ge task and so little to taxonomy 
in his later yeai’s, and have suggested that some one of 
lesse!’ training could have done the bibliography equally 
well. Since 1 have had the privilege of doing the final 
checking’ on Di*. Blake’s pi’oofs for Pai’t 11 I am keenly 
awai’e of the size of the effort involved, and tremendously 
impi’essed with the care and understanding on which it 
was based. 1 am completely convinced that no one who did 
not want to could have undei’taken this work and no one 
less well ti’ained could have accomplished it. It is my 
oi)inion that Dr. Blake was aware of the size of the task 
when he undei’took it and convinced of the value of his 
contribution to botanists in the future. 1 do not think 

that he felt his effoi’ts missjient, nor will futui’e workers 
in his field. 

It was a pleasant and rewai’ding experience to know 
and work with Sidney Fay Blake and to have had a small 
part in the completion of his major work. 


Vegetative Reproduction in Carex Longii and C. vexans. 

^ \eai 01 two ago, 1 reviewed the subject of vegetative 
1 epi oduction in Cnrcx iTihuloidcs and C. lyrojcctci, giving ad¬ 
ditional data (Rhodora 61:294). The same tendency has 
been found to occur in two more species of Carex section 
Oi ales. C. L/ 0 )i(fii and C. vexa-yts. Specimens of these two 


sedges were collected by Dr. H. A. Gleason and myself on 
28 April 1960, near Chassahowitzka Springs, Citrus Co., 
Florida, where several clumjis were growing on the flat 
verge of a cart track along the edge of a wet hammock. Each 
plant which we examined bore several elongate, prostrate. 





